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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 

Anthropology in the Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress, Honolulu, 
August 2 to 20, 1920 

The first Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress for the consideration of 
research in the Pacific met in Honolulu last August at the invitation of 
the Pan-Pacific Union. The program and preliminary organization 
were placed in the hands of the National Research Council of the United 
States and were referred to the Committee on Pacific Exploration, of which 
Dr. J. C. Merriam is chairman. The members of this committee, not 
being able to attend the Congress, delegated their responsibilities to 
Dr. H. E. Gregory and Dr. Clark Wissler, to act as a sub-committee 
for the arrangement of the preliminary organization and the program. 
The plan submitted by this sub-committee was adopted by the Congress 
as its scheme of organization, declaring itself to be international in scope 
and representing the scientific men of all the nations in and around the 
Pacific. 

Sixty delegates were in attendance, representing the United States, 
Territory of Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Canada, Japan, England, 
Australia, and New Zealand. It was proposed that the members of this 
Congress should constitute a general committee for the formulation of a 
research program for the Pacific with a view to coordinating the scientific 
activities of all the nations concerned. To facilitate this program a 
number of sectional committees were formed, one of which was for 
anthropology. This section, in conformity to the policy of the Congress, 
undertook the formulation of a plan for the development and coordina- 
tion of anthropological research in the islands of the Pacific, particularly 
in Polynesia. Polynesia was emphasized because the section received 
a formal request from the Trustees of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu 
for detailed recommendations for the organization of their own investiga- 
tions in Polynesia for which funds have recently been provided. It 
proved impossible to complete the work of the section during the three 
weeks allotted, but provision was made for the final formulation of its 
recommendations under the direction of the section officers. 

The Congress held daily sessions, giving the entire morning of each 
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day to the principal sciences concerned in Pacific research. These ses- 
sions were attended by the whole Congress and the discussions freely 
participated in. One entire morning was given to anthropology, the 
presiding officer being Dr. Frederick Wood-Jones, University of Adelaide. 
The formal presentations were as follows: 
Clark Wissler: The Chronological Problem in the Pacific. 
A. L. Kroeber: Peoples of the Philippines. 
L. R. Sullivan: The Racial Problem in Polynesia. 
A. M. Tozzer: Race Mixture in the Pacific. 

J. F. G. Stokes: Distribution of Culture Traits in the Pacific as Illus- 
trated in Feather- Work. 
T. G. Thrum: Polynesian Archaeology. 

The anthropological representation in the Congress was as follows: 
United States: Clark Wissler, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, Gerard 

Fowke, L. R. Sullivan, R. T. Aitken. 
Territory of Hawaii: W. T. Brigham, J. F. G. Stokes, T. G. Thrum. 
Australia: Frederick Wood- Jones. 
New Zealand: J. Allan Thompson. 

Philippine Islands: No anthropologist accompanied the Philippine dele- 
gates, but the subject was represented in the section by E. D. 
Merrill, Director of the Philippine Bureau of Science. 
Japan also sent no anthropologist, but the work of Japanese anthro- 
pologists was presented by Dr. N. Yamasaki, Professor of Geography, 
Tokyo Imperial University. Dr. K. Kishinouye, the celebrated Japanese 
zoologist, who has made a special study of Japanese shell-heaps, also 
took a prominent part in the meetings of the section. 

Me. Diamond Jenness was made Associate Ethnologist in the 
Division of Anthropology of the Geological Survey of Canada on October 
I, 1920. Mr. Jenness received his anthropological training at Oxford 
University and shortly after carried on researches among the Melanesian- 
speaking peoples of British New Guinea in 191 1-1912. The anthropologi- 
cal results of this trip are now being published by the Oxford University 
Press under the title of " The Northern D'Entrecasteaux." In 1913-1916 
Mr. 'Jenness served on the Canadian Arctic Expedition as one of the 
two anthropologists engaged by the Dominion Government to carry 
on ethnological, archaeological, and linguistic researches among the 
Eskimo of the various regions visited. Owing to M. Beuchat's lamented 
death in the Arctic the anthropological duties of the Expedition devolved 
almost entirely on Mr. Jenness. Since his return from the field he has 
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been preparing various monographs on the results of his expedition. 
The introductory monograph, "The Life of the Copper Eskimos," is 
ready for the press. Other papers, particularly those dealing with 
folklore, physical anthropology, and the comparative study of Eskimo 
cat's cradles, are in an advanced state of preparation. Special papers 
on linguistics, archaeology, and material culture are to follow. The 
bulk of Mr. Jenness' material was obtained from the Copper Eskimo 
of Coronation gulf and Victoria island, but a great deal of it, particularly 
the archaeology and linguistics, belongs also to northern Alaska. 

Mrs. Agnes Donohugh is giving courses in ethnology in the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. She is also giving a course on 
African native life in the Hartford Theological Seminary. The courses 
in this institution are intended for better fitting missionaries to undertake 
work with the natives. Mrs. Donohugh has recently been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

At the Commencement of the University of Pennsylvania, June 16, 
Alfred I. Hallowell received the degree of M.S., and W. Leon Godshall 
that of M.A. 

Dr. J. W. Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
continued his archaeological investigations on the Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado, during the past summer, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and the National Park Service acting in collaboration. 

During the month of June, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology conducted investigations among the Oneida 
Indians of Wisconsin, the Seneca of New York, and the Mohawk and 
Onondaga of Grand River, Canada. 

Man (September 1920, p. 139) reports the death of Rodolfo Livi, 
famous among physical anthropologists for his monumental Anthro- 
pometria militare. 

Don Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo died on June 18, 1920 at La Plata 
at the age of 86. As an archaeologist and a student of linguistics he has 
played a large part in the scientific life of the Argentine. His investi- 
gations embraced the whole northern part of his country as well as parts 
of Bolivia. To him we owe the first ethnological investigations of the 
Calchaqui and Tucumin valleys. He opened the way for the investi- 
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gations of Ambrosetti, Debenedetti, and others. He was also an educator 
and played a great part in the Department of Public Instruction in 
Catamarca. He was connected with the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters in the same city. In 1906 he was made Director of the Museum 
of La Plata and later became a member of the Faculty of Science in the 
University of La Plata. In his death the country has lost one of its 
most ardent scholars. 

The following corrections to Prof. Boas' article entitled "The 
Social Organization of the Kwakiutl" should be noted: 
On p. 113, line 6, omit "whom we may call IlCrfio." 
Line 10, read niC<i'i2 instead of IllCd'is. — In the explanation of 
Fig. 3 under No. 7, read DzEwx-q! — , for EzEnx-q! — ; and No. 13 
Ale — for Ale. 



